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ABSTRACT " 

Institutdons can give support to the toacher's place 
in the interaction of the teachei;, the student and a body of 
knowledge through the establishment of a separate unit- such as a 
Center on Teaching. This report identifies some tangible means* by 
vhich ^such a unit can help teachers sustain and improve instruction. 
The basic services that are highlighted include the dissemination of 
information regarding nev technigues in instructional development 
through faculty newfJ" 'otters; the giving of money and/or advice 
through special fun<^9 for the improvement of instruction and 
vQxkshops, seminar; coxisultation; the use of instructional 

technology through a ^^^riety of media and special, instructional 
arrangements;- evaluax. . ' student achievement, teacher competence, 
'and impact of instruct.ional and curricular change; and establishment 
of credibility with tl^ faculty by careful choice of personnel and * 
location of^the unit* Some problems and issues that are generally met 
by &uch a unit are discussed. They include teacher resistance to 
change, a lack of generei:! understanding of vhat constitutes good 
teaching, and the impabt of institutional reward strupt^ures. (JHF), 
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Institutianal Support 
for TecKJhers 

Most colleges and universities learned a long lime 
ago how to support good leaching: that is, how to en- 
courage intellectual inquiry in a'clinnate of trust and 
mutual respect.among teachers and students. These In- 
tangibles are difficult to maintain, but by both precept 
and example, teachers foster these indispensible con- 
ditions. How. might the institution give further support to 
fhe teacher's place in the interaction of the teacher, the 
student and a body of knowledge? ^ 

One way is to establish a separate unit, e.g., a Center 
on Teaching, and this report will identify some tangible 
means by which such a unit can help teachers sustain 
and improve instruction. But there are other means: a 
faculty committee or the appointment of a single person • 
to ^ special post. To illustrate the variety of these 
arrangements, reference will be made toX^pecific 
programs at the participating schools in National Proj- 
ect Ml. At Earlham College, for example, a senior pro- 
fessor in chenhistry, Dr, Gerald R. Bakker» was asked to 
serve half-time as. consultant on Teaching and Learn- 

, ing: to counsel with colleagues requesting help and to 
work with a committee to coordinate the relevant 
resources on campus. In contrast. Dr. Charles J. Mcln- 
tyre, Director, Office of Instructional Resources, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaiga-Urbana, is responsible for 
a staff of about fifty persons in the four main divisions of 

. the organization. These specialists work with the faculty, 
students and the administration on specific problems of 
teaching, media development, testing and evaluation of 
students, course and instructor evaluation, besides/ 
conducting an active program of instructional researcly^ 
One question persist-s: tp what' extent are technical 
and professional specialists needed to ^plerrient a 
service program? Each institu|jon .must give its own 
answer. Presumably, these decilions will reflect antic- 
ipated demands and already availatSle resources. The 
programs underway at Earlham. Ohio ' Wesleyan and . 
Bucknell are particularly suited to work with individual 
menfibers of the faculty while units in the larger institu- ' 
tions are more often committed to designing and 
evaluating instructional rearrangements: The number of 
'TTE's'* in these programs will vary, but the following 
basic services are among those generally^ well received 

.,.by the faculty. " ■ . 

Disseniincztoi 
of bilorincrtiGn 

Teaching is individualistic, but certain conditions for 
learning apply to classrooms generally. Teachers ap- 
preciate knowing about changes they might adapt for 
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. their own courses. .One obvious service, therefore, is to 
inform the faculty about new, instructional develop- 
ments, locally and nationally. 

A local newsletter is one means; the Earlham faculty 
can now report about their teaching in A Learned Jour- 
nal, and sihiilar newsletters are prepared by several of 
the other participating schools— Bucknell, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Kansas State University, Burlington 'County 
College, SUNY, etc. The Center for Research on Lear- 
ning and Teaching at The University of Michigan^'pre-. 
pares a Memo to the Faculty which is similar in length 
and style to these CRITERIA reports. As a means for 
dissemination, the local newsletter has the advantage of 
reporting here-and-now activities by fellow, teachers, 
confirming that faculty colleagues are concerned about 
reaching and are doing something about it. Dissemina- 
tion of information about specific acconiplishments in 
teaching is, as in research publication, an important 
step toward reducing the provincialism of good 
teaching. As an over-simplified rule, a teacher re- 
sponds best to an analysis of the process of teaching if 
it is closely tied to i\is or her discipline or to the home in- 
stitution. 

A chronic problem .in disseminatipn is the 'styTe of 
language. Most teachers haveJtheir own universe of dis- 
course about teaching and resent what .they may per- 
ceive as the jargon language of a different discipline, c 
especially education ("change agents"), psychology* 
("seW-actualization"), of'engineering ('*input/output*'), A 
related problem is the matter of how much/'cookbook'* 
information to give about instructional methods. A. 
' teacher may want to know how-^o-do it but still reserve 
the freedom to modify the recipe, to add the personal 
touch. These adaptations will be more successful if the 
teacher has some understanding^ pf the concepts, the 
logic, and the data supporting a specific change in the 
conduct of a course. A report about teeohing, there- . 
fore, should be more than a pedagogical sKow-aad-tell. - 

The Giving dt Money 
oiKi/ci Acivice 

Providirig "background" information is helpful but in- 
sufficient for solving the problems of the individual 
.teacher. The impetus for a change of teaching style may 
be exhortation from admipistratiori, examples set bym 
peers, the arrival of new types of students, boredom* ' 
with old fViethods, plus all manner of other personal . 
reasons. Sometimes these changes may involve spend- ^ 
ing money and/or seeking advice and counsel. One is • 
more popular than the other. . 

Special Funds for thelmprovement of Instruction 

Every institution is already corrrtniUing vast amounts 
of money io'nhaintain its instructiona] program: faculty 



salaries, classrooms, libraries, laboratories, clinics,^^ 
media services, sabbatical leaves, and the like. This in^", 
vestment, the "big money," almost totally dominates the 
budget resources of a school, but a supply of "little 
money" can contribute significantly to the quality of in- 
struction. Departments and individual teachers some- 
times need a little financial elbow room to try. out new 
ways of teaching and managing a course uf study. For 
this purpose, special "instructional development funds"., 
should be available as,* a resource to the faculty, 
paralleling the familiar "faculty research fund." 

The actual amount of money from general funds so 
designated is a direct function of the aims of the 
program. If, for example, the fund covers the salary of a 
professor, a much targer amount of .money will be 
necessary than if the released-time item is excli.ided. 
Care should be tak^r, that this special fund not be per- 
ceived as an extension of the normal operating budget 
for the department; i.e., grants should be made on a 
"seed money" basis rather than as a continuing sub- 
sidy. 

Five general guidelines are suggested for the evalua- 
tion of project proposals: 

(1) . Experimental or new approach— preference is 
given to proposals which incorporate instructional 
ariangenents not already well established by other 
courses in the department or ccilege. New curricuiar 
offerings, sometimes involve start-up costs. 

(2) The purchase of equipment-i-funding should be 
very guarded with respect to pur6hasing equipment. 
(Rentirig/leasing, borrowing or drawing from an equip- 
ment poor are preferabie.) 

(3) Released time-rfor the most part, S3lary support 

• should be limited to technical, research and teaching 
assistants, Comprehonsive projects may require that 
the department relieve a teacher from certain class- 
room commitments— especially at schools with rather 
heavy teaching loads. 

(4) Capability of evaluation— the project must be 
designed to be reviewable while in progress and finally 
evaluated by some relevant means. 

(5) Commitment to continue— the parent depart- 
ment must .confirm its intention.to utilize the proposed 
innovation if it is judged successful. 

Any set of guidelines controlling access to money will 
be the taiget of considerable debate. In any case, a par- 
ticular list of constraints is less impoft&;1than the over- 
riding principle: providing institutional budgetary sup- 
port for developing new and better arrangements, for' 
teaching. The size of the school is not a factor, as illus- 
trated by the support program at SUNY where the cen- 
tral administration awards grants to about forty teachers 
annually. In the faculty fellowship program at Burlington 

• County College, teachers. are paid at their regular salary 
during the summer. o.r are provided' with released time 
during the academic year to work on educational proj- 
7ects>The staff of the Office of Educational Deveiop- 
/ment and Evaluation screens competitive proposals 

/prepared .by applicant faculty members and selects 
projects foe funding. ' ^ 

It is; often helpfur if a teacher or department has 
access to an individual knowledgeable about instruc- 
tional design and in-the-fie!d data gathering pro- 

. cedures. This person can assist in deriving generaliza- 

• ions for the benefit of other^ teachers and departments. 



Ideally, consultation should be available when the proj- . 
^oHVoposal is in the planning stage. This is when tha 
teacher should be aware of special conditions which 
might interfere with or mask the otherwise significant 
factors explored in the project. Lett to their own 
resources, faculty may give limited attention to defining 
their instructional problem(s) clearly. Is the proposed 
change addressed toward increasing student interest, 
reducing student attrition, fostering higher levels of con- 
ceptual understanding, efficient management of large 
enrollments, or toward other goals that might be gauged 
in other ways? The impetus must come from the faculty 
member. The sp^ialist can provide advice and 
materials, but unless Ihe faculty member has the desire 
and motivation to see the new. instructional design 
through, not much will happen. Assistance from a 
specialist is not a guarantee for success,' but will in- 
crease the. probabilities. . ' 

Workshops. Seminars and Consultation 

; The local institution, even ignore than the national dis-. 
! cipline organization, has. the responsibility to make 
i available the means by which the faculty can sustain 
i and improve teaching. Teachers'- at many campuses 
I seem to be receptive to advice and counsel about the 
I new resources lor instruction: media technology, 
I gaming/simulation, -self-paced study arrangements, 
micro teactiing, group processes, grading by contract, 
and the like. These are typical, topics for faculty work- , 
: shops; the advance distribution of "homework kits" to, 
participants can help to provide a starting point, for dis- 
cussion. - . . / 

While teaching is the common denominator among 
. faculty members the.agenda for the usual department 
meeting does not focus on teaching as a soecific 
process, on the problems you arid I nriay be having in 
the classroom. While professors like to talk with their 
peers about teaching, they are not often encouraged to 
' share their own frustrations, conflicts, and feelings of in- 
adequacy—even less so. their successes. It Js apparent 
' ' tha' many teachers can benefit from interdepartmental 
' ' group sessions where they can pursue. in-depth variouis 
problerris pertaining to their careers and responsibilities 
; as members of a faculty. 

The fiaculty is the major resource for actiop ori the 
long-range educational problems . of the institution: the 
dimensions of curricuiar reform; the reward structure for 
• teaching; the relations bfetween- research, service and 
teaching; attitude and value changes of students and : 
teachers; the reasslgnment of teachers to meet chang- 
ing patterns of enrollment; and others. In addition to 
specific "innovations'* in teaching .style, consideration of 
these larger purposes would seem to be a valid 
justification for a "faculty development'V program; this 
concept, under the preferred name' "professional de-- 
velopment/* will be discussed more fully in the next 
issue of CRITERIA: . 

Particular effort should be directbd .to the beginning 
teacher— in a graduate university, the graduate studerit 
teaching assistant.'ln a two-year college, she Or he may 
be a part-time teacher from the local community, offer- 
ing a particular course. At Burlingtcyi County College, 
for example, all new faculty are required to attend a two- 
week training institute conducted by the Office of 
Educatiorial Development and Evaluation. A similar, 



workshop^series is conducted for all new adjunct faculty 
so that this large and important group of tejachers can 
function on the same level as full-time faculty liennbers. 

Departments and universities give different amounts 
of attention to the beginning teacher, but under- 
graduate students deserve the best possible quality of 
performance from a person who is just now moving to 
the other side of the desk. At the minimum, support 
should include a pre-service orientation program and 
in-service st'-jervision and qounseling. These activities 
do not usually get started by themselves, nor are they 
maintained from one year /.b the next without the active 
involvement of some penfebn or unit concentrating on 
the career entr of the cbllege teacher. Oswego has a 
supervised program for/its f^aster's degree studefits in 
psychology who will wpVk .as teaching assistants in the 
large introductory coqi:ise. The larger-universities usual- 
ly offer courses on *'c|ollege'teachlng''.but'the Center for 
Research on Learning and Teaching (University, of 
Michigan) has fouhqfthat an effective program of orien-. 
tation and training f^r the apprentice teacher often re- 
sides in the honrjeiajspartment. 

From time to tlm| each of us, young, middle-aged or 
older, is weary ^bf|the task of teaching. In any event, 
senior memlpers' 6|ilhe faculty deserve special attention, 
not as an act /of|ikindness,but because they are an 
under-used, reso,/|fce for improving the cjrricular and 
instructionar affg fs of the college. Their institutional 
identification is 5^ fong and, in many Instances, they are 
less defensive ^i;^out "turf boundaries— departmental 
or di ^Jpline !i'r.^ of separation. A senior faculty forum, 
with access' tp a: special budget for implementing ex- 
peririfiental .'programs, might well taring about some 
significant changes. - 

tnstttKirtioDCil 

Instructional technology is important in its own right 
as well" ac ibeing a good means for illustrating the 
specific contributions from a supporting unit. Electronic 
equipmeni andj. mechv^nlcal devices seem to have a 
special lure' fori Americans and education is indeed a 
mammoth: user bf technological aids. Our mass educa- 
tional (corpmun'ication) system has access to the tech- 
nology for delivering, information to far places and to 
an infinite ;numbjer of students. The simple delivery of in- 
formation,! however, is not a priority problem for most 
colleges dnd uipiversities. The real issue is how to use 
instructional technology for more important educa- 
tional functions,? i.e., to improve the conditions for learn- 
ing for the individual student. Small is beautiful-. 

Media | ! 

; The printed word is the most valued single 
technology in sbpport of education and the library is the 
oldest and most widely used "learning resource 
center." It is ari^.excellent model, serving the individual 
needs of the teacher and the student, all without a fee- 
:for-service charge. By now, most of us are familiar wiih 
the use of slides, films and educational television. The 
recent development of the video cassette has given the 
teacher much rpore control in the' selection and pro- 
duction of maleriials for teaching. The audiovisual media 



now stand beside the printed word as yital resources in 
the education pf our students. Even a one-person 
media center is a valued asset at a small collegei. 

The role of the media speciaJist is changing but isvpot 
diminished. Most of our students have always lived i\a 
world of television and have come to expect "broad- 
cast quality," but this expectation should not overrid^v 
the larger principle: the visual image must be apj;^ro- " 
priate to the learning^situation facing the student. The 
expertise of the media specialist is needed to help. the 
teacher focus the camera on the concept and edit the 
rough tape down to a concise unit for viewing and 
reviewing. VVho handles the chronic problem of main- 
taining the equipment? 

Accessibility is important; if the teacher or the depart- 
ment must pay a sizable f^e for these services, this 
resource will simply be passed over. Thus, the insUtu- 
'tion must establish the priorities for its^ media services. 
Often this necessitates a choice' between providing 
services for the off-campus con^munlty and^m.eeting the 
requests of teaches and students. Media support must 
include not only the, costs of producing worthwhile In- 
structional materials by teachers, but recbgr<ition and 
reward for these efforts as well. SUNY built large. media 
centers at all state-supported institutions. Many of\hese 
are physically impressive byildings but face the con- 
tinuing problem of maintaining up-to-date equipment 
and an adequate staff. " 

Distribution and utilizcitfon of instructional, media is a 
further problem and is certainly more complicateo than 
pulling shades and turning on a projector. Teachers 
should have access to a current listing of available 
materials and classroom facilities allowing for cpn- 
^ venient use of films, videotapes, slides* audiotapes, etc. 
. Otherwise, the same Items are overused and'duplicated 
in one course after another. Ideally, students should be 
able to go to a study site, e.g., the college library, and 
check out relevant, materials for Individual study. 

the computer is an under-utilized instructional 
resource at most Institutions and few have developed it 
as a comprehensive -learning medium. This PLATO 
system* of the University of Illinois is certainly an excep- 
tion. For one thing, computer technology .is expensive, 
not omiy financially, but In teVms of the time and effort bf 
subject-matter specialists - who must be involved to 
some degree. HpWever, until teachers are given Incen- 
tives of released time and support, high quality, export- 
able instructional computing materials will not 
pro! :3rate / ;i 

■ ■ / ■ ■ ■ ; . 

. Special jnstructiohal Arrangements ' 

Personalized System of Instruction (P3I, The Keller 
Plan), audio-tutorial instruction, contract teaching,; 
master/ learning, simulation/garning, group process ^ 
Jearn!ng, etc.^ generally call for techriical assistance^ 
during the • course of their development and for, 
evaluating their effectiveness as teaching modes, An in- 
structor can seldom purchase for immediate application, 
a prepackaged self-paced study course or a simulation 
game from an off-campus,source. Reference to a suit^ 
able manual might. be sufficient for some teachers but* 
the procedural pitfalls in preparing a modular program 
for a large introductory class and evaluating its impact 
generally require that further support be given the Jri-, 
strutter. The Learning Resources Center at Burlington 



County College, for. flxamfaje^J^as-made-a- significant 
SSr^H^ P^^^'dihg well-equipped 

individualized learning laboratories m . hhs-o 

me?rof°Imji/n h'^"" °' '""'^^'"a ''s "manage- 
rs Hi«-'^^i3'°>'.P ^'scussion. Some teachers find it 

as their charactenstic method of conducting a course 

?eSr2;>'V'''°[' '^"^''^ the.conJatbS 0 f a 
2ar»Sn '-^^'r'"'''' r,mall-group process. Good 
llacher^ r^T^ °' P^°P'« ^nd the 

Su5Sn c-T H^^'^pP°"^'^^ ^° ^fme sensitivities Of 
students as individual persons both in the classroom 
and in. counseling relationships « ^"^s-sroom 




• D'i^rih^ n^ni f ''"^^ P'°^'^"m= °^ evaluation is a 
PHority professional contribution v^hich the faculty 
should . expect from a unit for the improvement of in- 

• n rj;- ''T^'""^^' ^^^'^ation specialist can- 

■ . tiSlnm fh ^'^^l^ ^iatters in .isolation; close coopera: 
, tun from the .sub)ect-matter teacher is required 

• \Student Achievement 

LnftT^''^"''^^^''^ ^^^^'''^ ^^'^aus are evidence that the 
faculty recognizes the need for technical and profes- 
sional assistance, in assessing t.he acpdemL& 
.achievements of students. Alterna^ evaluaSS^ 
cedures such as term papersfspecial projecrs.^ading 
logs and case studies require that the teacher work S 
equitable methods for evaluating the quality of each 

these diverse measures ?nto 

■ sS^n ?' ^L""^"- y'a^°^kshops and individual con 
tnS"; teachers frequently seek assistance from 

. . specialists on matters pertaining to testing and grading. 

Teacher Comi^etence 

■ ' fh J'It^f -®i'^"^^T^^ quaWy-and validity 

ivSinf,? ^ 'nlhe evaluation of students must be used in 
evaluation of ..teachers. As- reported in- CRITERIA- P 
t;^ere continues to be considerable controversy over the 
evaluation of teachers by students. Policy pos^ ons 

- thp'l^l''''?''''':? ^y ^^^'^■'^y administrate bu 
h„ ^^fmn'cal quality of the ev/aluation procedures 
should be confirmed by professional speaSs 
Evaluative judgments, by peers and by supervisors 
. usually stand by therpselves. y s-upervisors 

Impact of instructionai/Curricuiaf Change 

■ '\^^]'P^°'^^^>^^o'^^on is, 0? course, no guarantee ' 
that students will be better off. Evaluation of instrS^^^ 

^ ^^"'i"^'^' ■ "'P^''' complicated and cannot be ac- 
-,,Gornplished without the cooperation of the teacher who 
. Sh-k^ '^o^^se objectives . and who confirms the 
; .Yalidityvof :th^ assess, achievement of 

r?ese objectives. vThe gathering of empirical data usual- 
;::!y,i;|Ryolves participation, by someone having particular 
•• ^S®^®"'^^.'" ;^ W'ng;a.ri evaluation program. Buck^ 
. M^^ responsive to this need and Purdue orb- 

• y'^esisuch a seivice for the smaller colleges in Indiana 

■ 'y^^^"^ the^valuatiSf^ 
^^mM^'^mm^^llpe^sity the Directors of the 

NPj('9eSi# Educational; Researcffran-O Edu^^^^^^^^ 

^pgyerrientrand . Innovation : help^ faculty design and 
jeya'uate^ experiments instructional improvement or 



"^^^ the Fc^ 



I here IS no sure formula for directing the day-by-dav 
instructional support un\t to assure its 
acceptance by a discnminating and demaVding faculty 
win « P'^'^'H^'^ the appointment of individuals 
^rerioth S H-' - P^^^^^^i and^Vntelleetuai 
• sfru?§nn S '^^^^.fnf ^o their judgrnentk abouf in- 
flt inn ''^^'^ '°^n^ 't helpful io arrange 

oint appointments st that those who are giving out ad- 

' ^imc experience firsthand the prob- 

"nnn °Vhe Classroom. This arrangement places the 
thp ?.'!:' f '1 '""^ ^^""^ forum as^other. members of 
the faculty; they teach, serve on faculty committees, at- 
tend and participate in faculty meetings and. if th Vare 
n a large university, they publish or, perish alongVith 
their colleagues The best single guarantee that aSn- 
f^ JX-^ '^^'''^ 'mave credibility with the faculty\is 
Lr^nrH ".'^^ people who justify such ccnfidenVe 

according to criteria important to the faculty The\ 
National Project III schools meet this problem in d^! ^ 

cE.n^^'«^^ "'"''^^ ""''^ of'estabTs|!?ng a 

Close and effective interchange between the faculty and 
the supporting unit. . " 'y anu 

r^rn^nJ^^^^^'T °! ^ Wort unit Within the institutional 
organizational chart is. not. by itself, a life or death 
matter. .A common practice, however, is to link these 
unit^ to the office of the provost,.the vice-prSen, fS 
academic affairs or the dean of instruction. In any case 
an advisory board of respected members of the 

oolSSPJ'^"^ ^'H ''^^ alesting ground fo new 
polK^ies and-procedures. , These experienced teacher? 
also remind instructional Specialists of the attitudes and 

tn h?f'''ir'''"9'^"' expectations that are important 
to the faculty as a whole. After all, the real-source of 

power for action regarding -ttle -curriculum and how 

- CnitLt'' '^'i^''' '"''^"^ '''' ^^Pa^ate departments ' 
^.College professors are sensitive to the meaning and 
(rnphcations^^^ 

against oversimplified tinkering with teaching. They are 
suspicious of projectsjhat^mphasize.onty the techno- ' 
logical specifics of fnstructional innovation and thev - 

imoS nr?'.?nH '""-^ teacher as a_p_er^n_hi,_a vital-l 
impact-on-students." " — 7 

^ Given this starting -point, a . consultant-on-teacUlng 
ZfJ"H °"'5^'y "^"^^ '^'^ar that he or she does un i 
de stand and; appreciate the teaciier's problem and is '| 
that n^l^^^ the specific matter within a larger context ' 
^^rS b^ nmeaningfur and helpful to the telcher. pS 

rese^P^mit' f access to a .resource 

reserve that can serve to clarify: a problem antf lo ' 
suggest what might be done. If the problem; for exam- ' 
Sn; 'ny°'yes the motivation.of students, then the consul- ' ^ 
tant should know. more about the theory, cor^cepts and 
research relating to; student dynamics Ihan the biology ^ 
(or Chemistry, ph..lo5ophy. etc.) teacher who might be ^ ^ 

an&hlf ^ '"""^^ °f iriformation is 

applicable to many other: problems facing, the teacher- • 
assessing student performance, teaching abstract con- 
cepts, and methodology, exploring- how attitudes and 



• ■ '^Uiues are formed (and changed), and using techno- 

■ ,': i$S\ feaching aid. to best advantage. Otherwise the 
; i ; .Xre leading^he blind and it will not ta^^^^^^^^ 

: : credibility Of the consulting group to be thoroughly eras 

■ . : : ^'''inteiiectuai leadership is a highly respected concept 

■ ■ in acidemia and this' has implications for persons gnd 

•unS ser'J^ng the teaching functions of an ins^^tut.on^ 

• HOW is leadership established? '"sofar 3S it has the 
. caoability, the support unit should go beyond the re 

acSve rot of responding to queriss. questions and re- 
quS?r^m the faculty and should; inject advocate 

: specific changes. A ne^.. P:^^^'^^;^,';,^^ "°!e f^eiv 
first: and-the faojlty may not enjoy being on the receiv 

' - ng end of pressure to change, but if the 3;gumf | 
well founded, they will respect the source ''J 

• challenge Leadership by way of instructional research 
and development is a valid contribution in .ts own T,gW 
and it strengthens the credibility of the service program, 
of the unit. •• 

PiQbleaiis cind Issues 

Three problems illustrate general issues that will 

• aJosUnevitaDly be met by an individual or group trying 
. foTpporl the teaching functions of^an 'nstitut.on^ 

College faculties are understandably suspicKDus of 
■ the fads arid fancies that pass through the campub. 

• TeaSts '.highly ego-involved activity and teacher^ 
■ resist Change, if the new idea is right, theri 1 am 

wTonq-and most of us resist and defend what we are 
and whafwe do. Further, the hidden agenda generated 
bv oersbnal and departmental conflicts and frustratior^s 

' hiu?t nea?ly always be taken into account when .trying to 
. Tderi^d the p'os and cons of a faculty debate about 

.•■ ^'rh?S'??r1togo>rincipleislike,^^^^^ 

to recerit additions^to the institutional budget. It will be 



argued that the college got -long very cicely for overj 
hundr^3d years without a "learning resource center and 
mat this money might better be used to augment faculty 
al . iSe ldsic'of this position is weak but its pow^^^ 
,<! qtrnna Sooner or later the issue must be met. m erms 
of mrpriorSy values of the institution, what critena are .. 
appropriate for evaluating the contribution of an instruc- 

'"whatfrnVa^fby "good teaching?" Good teachers . ; 
do^er Ln t^ngs inUmon but there are a^^^^^^^ 

differences in what they do. In ^^^"-Jg^L .. 

cessful teaching is probably weighted by the ^qua 
oUhe personal interchange between teacher and stu- . 
Sims aTs '^on-traditional- school, rewards forgood 
Sing may depend on the ability ofthe teabher to 
nrenare and to manage a competency-based m-, . 
d vidualized program of instruction. In a..graduate unk 
Sy he t?lent for teaching is rarely separated rom 
.smonstrated ability in scientific f^d scholarly 
domains Traditions being what they are tne 
charismatic teacher is morfe likely to be recognized and . 
Rewarded than the quiet and less verbal leacher who 
• may nevertheless, make, extremely important contr^ 
Sns ioward ir-Provir^^ the conditions f^^r le^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
The teachers at all of the diverse National Proiectm 
. schools "5 a great measure °^ '"Jri- c sat^^^acj^^^^^ ; 
vA/hPn thev know they. have done a good )0b, when iney . 
Sve ac?or^p°shed their own aims as teachers The im-^ 
Stance oMf^ie. intrinsic "rewards" varies rom^one^ 
fea?hefto°he next but, in^ny case,^these satisfactions 

i^3afef^Sn^.-lS^^ 

" is t^he c?bntrolling factor in the changes that.are made. 

or not made. - • . : ' 
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Activitv which is the subject of this report was sup- 
■ : poSin Whole or in part by the Fupd fo- the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education. Departmant of 
Health Edup'ation and Welfare, However, the oj^ops 
Jxp Ssed herein do not necessarily reflect the ppsifion 
M rir 3c/of the Fund and no official endorsement by 
that agisncy should be inferred. 



I oreoared the original draft which was then reviewed 
bv the Fund Associates. This final statement could pot 
• S^wever reflect all of the comments and crU.c'sms and I 
must, personally, assume resP°"s ^llity for the 
omissions and the views herem presented. SCE 
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For further Information' about 
local activities in 
Fund Associate National Project III, Write to: 



Ball State University, 2000 University Ave., Miincie, IN 
47306-~Project Director: Jerry J, Nisbet, Coordinator of 
University Evaluations 

Earfham College', Nationial Road West, Richmond, IN 
47374~~Proiect Director: Gerald R. Bakker, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry 

Kansas State University, Fairchild Hall. Manhattan, KS 
66506— Project Director: Richard E. Owens, Office of 
Educational Improvement \, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, OH 43015— Proj- 
ect Director: Stephen C. Scholl, Dean of- Educational 
Services 

Purdue University, ENAD, Room 402, West Lafayette. 
IN 47907— Project Director: Warren Seibert, Director, 
Office of Instructional Services, Measurement and Re- 
search Center I * ' * 

State University of New York, Oswego, Oswego, NY 

13126— Project Director:. David J. King, Department of • • 
Psychology 

For information about: - - - 

back file copies or multiple copies of the CRITERIA series . 

the role of the Resource Institution in National Project III 
please write to Janet Lawrence, Assistant Director, National Project III, Center for Research on Learning and 
Teaching. The -University of Michigan, 109 E. Madison, Ann Arbor, Ml 48109. 



Bucknell University, Lewisburg, PA 17837— Project 
Director: Wendell L Smith, Provost 

Burlington County College, Pemberton-Brown Mills 
Road, Pemberton, NJ 08p68— Project Director: Lee L. 
Schroeder, Director of Measurement and Evaluation 

University of Illinois, 205 S. Goodwin, Urbana, IL 
6,1 80 1— Project Director: Charles J. Mclntyre", Director 
Office of Instructional Resource.s 
University of Michigan, 109 E. Madison, Ann Arbor, Ml . 
48109— Project Director: Stanford C. Ericksen. Center- 
for Research on Learning and Teaching 

State University of New York, Central Administration, 99 
Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12210— Project Director: 
Charles B. Neff, Assistant Chancellor for Special Proj- 
ects . 
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